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THE PSYCHICAL 'COMEDY. 

BY CHARLES SEDGWICK MltfOT. 



It is foolish to search for marvels. The wise search for truth. 
Yet there are many who have done and are still doing the former, 
and in so far as they are seeking to find marvellous faculties of 
the human mind they are performers in the psychical comedy, 
and their acts and opinions form the basis of this article. 

The attempt to find psychical marvels has been twofold in its 
chief manifestations, — it is being made in one way by the Theo- 
sophical Society and in another way by the Society for Psychical 
Eesearch. 

Why is it that so many persons have been carried away by 
their enthusiasm over those possibilities which have been claimed 
for man of late ? It seems to me that our mental atmosphere is 
still surcharged with vague yearnings and with discontent at the 
natural limitations of man and of his life. Many persons, who 
often unconsciously are infected by these yearnings, feel dis- 
satisfied with the Christian ideal and with the Christian accept- 
ance of the limitations of life. Such unrelieved aspirations lead 
to Felix Adler's Society for Ethical Culture, send Matthew 
Arnold after "something not ourselves making for righteous- 
ness," or beguile others of less judgment to commune with 
spirits at mediumistic seances. But all alike seek for liberation 
from the limitations of human life, and yet they all appear pro- 
foundly unconscious of the labor, patience, and thoroughness 
which are necessary to win new knowledge. In the following 
pages I shall endeavor to show that the Theosophical Society has 
no claim to serious consideration, and that the Psychical Society 
has not met the conditions of scientific investigation in its re- 
searches upon thought-transference and phantasms — in short, 
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I shall endeavor to show that the psychical comedy is a drama 
of misdirected effort. 

There is a goodly number of people who believe or half believe 
the extraordinary doctrines known as esoteric Buddhism, to which 
Mr. Sinnett first drew the attention of the reading public. All 
that Mr. Sinnett claims* is that esoteric Buddhism is "a mine 
of entirely trustworthy knowledge, from which all religions and 
philosophies have derived whatever they possess of truth." But 
then one does not expect prophets nowadays to be humble, es- 
pecially not one who rivals even Picino in adopting the erroneous 
superstitions of his age. Mr. Sinnett believes in the trustworthi- 
ness of his esoteric " mine," because its value is proved by a series 
of magical performances by a clever woman who called herself 
Madame Blavatsky ! These proofs are narrated in the Occult 
World by Mr. Sinnett. The most extraordinary is one that 
occurred during a picnic party of our author's with Madame 
Blavatsky and others ; an extra tea-cup was wanted and Madame 
Blavatsky procured one, — Sinnett tells us, by magic, — to match 
the set they had in use ; the cup was found where she told the 
servants to search. To the exoteric the preliminary hiding of the 
cup is an arrant probability ; but Mr. Sinnett, being unable to 
prove that Madame Blavatsky did hide the cup, is sure that she 
did not.. Therefore, what we call a very shallow trick he calls a 
miracle, and, of course, everything a magician says must be true, 
so the esoteric faith in Madame Blavatsky is implicit and un- 
questioning. 

This personage, who has become somewhat known as the 
founder of the Theosophical Society, was of Russian origin, and 
is said to have been born in 1831. As described by her friends, 
she appears to have been a singularly ill-natured, bad-tempered, 
unjust, unreasonable, and selfish person. They also asserted that 
she possessed marvellous knowledge, which placed her far above 
ordinary humanity in intellectual and moral power. The view is 
piquant. She came to America in 1873, stayed for some time, and 
wrote an esoteric treatise, entitled Isis Unveiled. While here 
she encountered a worthy but seemingly credulous gentleman 
(Colonel Olcott), and I believe principally through his co-opera- 
tion started the Theosophical Society. The members of the 
society were to enjoy access to Madame Blavatsky's marvellous 

* Esoteric Buddhism, p. 26 (first American edition). 
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knowledge, which was asserted to be derived from the secret 
teaching of very learned and superlative Orientals. Subsequently the 
headquarters of the society were transferred to India, where there 
was theosophic prosperity. Established in India the prophetess 
made many converts, the most important of whom was Mr. Sin- 
nett. By a series of clever influences she worked upon him and 
gradually won him completely. She forged letters to him, which 
purported to come from one of the esoteric masters, a so-called 
Mahatma. These letters arrived magically; it was explained to 
the recipient that each letter was disintegrated, then passed 
through all intervening obstacles and finally reintegrated in the 
air near Mr. Sinnett and appeared intact before him. This 
method of correspondence seems to me far better than the present 
post. What he learned from these letters the docile disciple has 
put together in the work mentioned above, with the title Esoteric 
Buddhism. 

Meanwhile another set of influences had begun to stir the 
public mind. In the background of the life of Western nations, 
and especially in the United States, were the vague wonders of 
spiritualism, clairvoyance, and mesmerism. The more intelli- 
gent have been inclined to deride the subject, while still holding 
a covert belief in there being something behind it all. This 
feeling led some into the psychical societies ; others, less conser- 
vative, into esoteric Buddhism. Women especially were subject 
to the contagion. Some were merely interested; but there were, 
and are, many carried away by their enthusiasm for the delusion. 
It is a part of this movement that reveals itself in the deplorable 
success of the " mind-cure/' and of the so-called " Christian 
Science." 

What is to be said of Sinnett's Esoteric Buddhism ? There 
is but one judgment defensible : it is as worthless rubbish as in- 
telligent people were ever induced to give serious attention to. 
The magnitude of the author's claim we have measured already 
by a quotation. It is part of his task to show that all that is 
true in science and in religion agrees with his revelation ; that is, 
with what Madame Blavatsky revealed to him. He accordingly 
makes several attempts to demonstrate that great scientific dis- 
coveries of the western world are mere items of Oriental esoteric 
knowledge. These attempts, however, are made with that pre- 
sumption of which only excessive ignorance is capable. For ex- 
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ample, part of his system involves the existence of a great 
continent which formerly occupied the place of the present 
Atlantic Ocean. The hypothesis of such a continent was 
formerly under consideration hy geologists, but has been posi- 
tively rejected. Nevertheless, Sinnett writes : " Science has 
finally accepted the existence of the great continent," etc. 
Again, his cosmogony requires the absence of the missing links 
between species, and he can explain why naturalists find no 
missing links ; as a matter of fact, they have found a great 
many. Again, he asserts that the vegetable precedes the 
animal in the process of development, but it is not true. It is 
true that Mr. Sinnett and his Mahatma are both gloriously igno- 
rant of the elementary truths of natural science. To a natur- 
alist a few pages would suffice to reveal that the very con- 
firmations assumed by the author are based upon gross miscon- 
ceptions and are often the most flagrant contradictions of the 
doctrines he advocates. In short, the facts of science are uncom- 
promisingly against esoteric Buddhism. Another peculiarity of the 
book is that there is not one single iota of evidence for any one of 
its principal dogmas — it is all bare assertion. If anything more 
against it were needed we might point out that it is a numerical 
system of philosophy, being founded on the number seven ; it is 
well known that numerical philosophies belong to the past and 
are incompatible with modern knowledge. The success of Sin- 
nett's book must be attributed to its apparent plausibility, which 
might naturally mislead readers who were unfamiliar with the 
natural sciences and therefore would not at once recognize the 
worthlessness of the author's misconceptions of facts. Success it 
had, to an unusual measure, largely because readers were uncon- 
scious of its weakness, but chiefly because it fitted with a popular 
idea of evolution, and taught that we have many latent qualities, 
of which thought-transference is one, which we can cultivate. 
People like to be perfectible much more than to be perfect. 

The most cruel blow to esoteric Buddhism came from Mr. 
Richard Hodgson, a talented and very conscientious investigator, 
who was sent out on behalf of the English Society for Psychical 
Eesearch to examine into the theosophical phenomena. Upon his 
arrival in India he found that two of Madame Blavatsky's confed- 
erates, a man named Coulomb and his wife,* had quarrelled with 

* See Mr. Hodgson's Report, Proc. Soe. Psych. Research, Part IX., p. 207. 
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her, and in revenge exposed the very commonplace tricks by 
which she had inspired, sustained, and magnified the faith of her 
followers. The most important phenomena were'those of the let- 
ter-delivery by disintegration. The theosophists provided them- 
selves with a little cabinet, which they called " the shrine," and 
placed upon the wall of one of their rooms. In this shrine were 
placed their letters of inquiry. The shrine was then closed, and 
while it was closed the letters disappeared and were replaced by the 
answers. The disciples believed that the letters were removed by 
disintegration, or the magic power of their occult instructor or 
Mahatma. He lived, they were told, in Thibet, and the answers 
were composed by him, disintegrated in Thibet and reintegrated 
in the shrine. Mr. Hodgson found that the shrine had a false 
back, by which it was accessible from Madame Blavatsky's bed- 
room, and the letters, which purported to come from the Mahatma, 
were ascertained to have been written by Madame Blavatsky in an 
assumed hand. Hence the exoteric conclusion of fraud on one 
side of the shrine and credulity on the other. Of course the 
leader was not alone ; among her probable confederates was that 
Mr. Mohini, whose social success in London and Boston was one 
of the side scenes of the psychical comedy. Madame Blavatsky 
was certainly one of the most successful of impostors, and though 
not as entertaining as Collet, nor as clever as Oagliostro, yet she 
might well have deemed herself the peeress of the " Veiled 
Prophet of Khorassan," having founded a religious cult on shal- 
low fraud. 

Thus the theosophic attempt to widen the scope of human 
faculties collapses in the presence of scientific investigations. 

The Society for Psychical Research has a very different his- 
tory. It has always been under the leadership of honorable and 
earnest men. It has not only never had the slightest taint of 
fraud in its own proceedings, but it has also done invaluable ser- 
vices in exposing Madame Blavatsky and other charlatans and 
especially in studying the tricks employed by false mediums. It 
has endeavored to establish certain conclusions regarding phe- 
nomena of an order not hitherto admitted in science. Of its posi- 
tive constructive work as a whole my own opinion is unfavorable, 
especially as regards its claim that telepathy and phantasms are 
objective realities. 

The society may be said to owe its origin to the persistence of 
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spiritualists in their claims. For there were some English gen- 
tlemen, who thought that there might be some residuum of truth 
in spiritualism, and in order to test the accuracy of this opinion 
they founded in 1882 the Society for Psychical Eesearch, with 
headquarters in London. The leaders in this society have been 
W. F. Barrett, Edmund Gurney, P. "W. H. Myers, and H. Sidg- 
wick. In the first formal publication of the society it was 
claimed that they had secured experimental proof that one mind 
could obtain ideas directly from another without the intervention 
of any of the ordinary channels of sense. The assertion was 
startling, for it was made by earnest and able men. It must have 
brought comfort to many a theosophist and spiritualist and have 
seemed the first sheaf in the harvest of conversions to their long- 
maligned views. Thought-transference, or, as it has been also 
termed, " telepathy," soon became a familiar subject of discus- 
sion. Meanwhile the society continued its work actively and 
gathered many wonderful stories of telepathy and apparitions. 
Indeed the work has been pushed with immense industry and is 
still going on. 

In 1884 Professor TV. P. Barrett visited America, and by his 
enthusiasm led to the formation of an American Society for 
Psychical Besearch, with headquarters at Boston. Another 
similar society has been formed recently in Australia. At pres- 
ent the American society is a branch of the English. 

The early and rapid success of the English society must be 
attributed to the claim advanced by its leaders that they had 
obtained strong experimental evidence in favor of "telepathy." 
The alleged evidence consisted chiefly in a series of tests with 
the Creery family,* in which there were several children and a 
servant woman all capable of mind-reading. They were sub- 
jected to numerous trials by the three leaders of the psychical 
society, Barrett, Gurney, and Myers. In their report these gen- 
tlemen say t that their "great preoccupation throughout was to 
guard against delusion," and they imply that they successfully 
excluded deception. They also assert that " it seems not too 
much to say that the hypothesis of mere coincidence is prac- 
tically excluded." It has since turned out that the children did 
have a system of signalling, which, though very simple and of a 

* Report of the Committee on Thought-transference, Proc. Soc. Psychical Re- 
search, Part I., p. 13. 

t Proceedings Soc. Psychical Research, Part I., p. 28. 
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kind likely to be noticed, none of the committee did notice ; so 
that they were not expert enough to exclude deception. 

All the English experiments on telepathy, so far as they are 
known to me, have been of the same type. One person, called 
the agent thinks of some simple idea, and another person called 
the percipient states after a short interval what idea he believes 
the agent's attention has been concentrated upon. By hypothesis 
the agent's mind transfers the idea directly to the percipient's 
mind, and the object of the experiments is to show that the per- 
cipient will state the idea in the agent's mind correctly so often 
that the coincidence cannot be explained on any theory of chance. 
Usually, if not always, both agent and percipient have been told 
the class of ideas to which the experiments were to be confined. 
For instance both performers know that a playing card is to be 
thought of, or a number of two digits. It is evident that by this 
means the chances of correct guessing are enormously increased. 
But in the majority of experiments there is still another factor, 
which has been neglected, which vitiates the experiments be- 
cause it renders the chances of correct guessing very great 
indeed. 

In the experiments referred to, the agent was allowed to choose 
the idea of a given class — for example, to select a playing card. 
In such cases there is by no means an equal chance for all the 
ideas, but on the contrary there is a much greater chance for 
one special idea, which is by far the most likely to occur to the 
agent. Moreover, the same idea is likely to occur to the percip- 
ient, because both agent and percipient follow the same laws of 
mental habit unconsciously. To illustrate with playing cards 
again, both agent and percipient are likely to think first of the 
ace of spades. If the agent is asked at once again to name a 
playing card, it is exceeding probable that he will not name the 
same one, but another, and probably the card next in order of 
unconscious preference ; the same is likely to occur with the per- 
cipient. These statements are based upon three reports which I 
made to the American Society for Psychical Research * and upon 
material still unpublished. The unconscious preponderance of a 
very few ideas is simply enormous, and, were it not demonstrated 
by very large statistics, would be incredible. Equally startling is 
the uniformity of the mental habit in different persons. In view 

* Proceedings Amer. Soe. Psychical Research, Vol. I. 
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of these facts we must conclude that not a single experiment, in 
which the agent was allowed to select an idea from a class of 
ideas known to the percipient, can afford valid evidence of 
thought-transference. All the English experiments of this kind 
fail to fulfill the conditions of scientific investigation. It was a 
grave mistake to assume that with playing cards the chances of 
coincidence are 1 in 52. They are more nearly 1 in 5 or 10, but 
they have not been actually calculated. 

In later experiments, especially with numbers of two digits, 
the English investigators have obviated this difficulty by selecting 
the number for the agent by chance. But even in these experi- 
ments the conditions for drawing correct inductions are not ful- 
filled. If thought-transference is a reality, then the numbers 
thought of by the percipient must net follow the percipient's 
mental habit. To make a rigorous demonstration, the percipient's 
mental number habit should be first determined ; then the agent 
should be given the numbers somewhat in excess, which the per- 
cipient is not likely to think of readily, and, if then these num- 
bers were reproduced by the percipient, it would indicate that 
there was some other factor at work than the usual mental habit. 
Up to the present time no evidence has been offered to show that 
the mental habit of the percipient was changed. Yet this is 
obviously indispensable if the experiments are to give any evidence 
of thought-transference. In this case, also, the demands of a 
scientific proof are not met. Nor do the experiments with draw 
ings bear criticism better. 

The reproduction of drawings by alleged thought-transference 
seemed at first to afford a remarkable proof of the reality of the 
phenomenon, but precisely in regard to that proof a more scien- 
tific examination of the matter forces us into extreme scepticism. 
The experiments we have made in America show that if a large 
number of diagrams are made (5,000) very many of them are 
alike, though they are drawn independently in sets of ten by 500 
different people,* and there are here similar chances for coinci- 
dence to those with the cards. Of the English drawings supposed 
to have been reproduced by thought-transference nearly all are 
such as we know people are likely to draw, and as the probability 
of similar unconscious preferences in two individuals is very great, 
the probable reason in many cases why the percipient thought of 

* Proceedings American Society for Psychical Research, Vol* I. 
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the same diagrams as the agent is not thought-transference, but 
identity of metal habit. 

A few of the drawings were of a more complicated character, 
notably those in the trials conducted with Messrs. Smith and 
Blackburn under the auspices of the English Psychical Soci- 
ety.* In this special case it is possible to explain the apparent 
thought-transference by the hypothesis of intentional collusion 
between the performers, at least in great part. That the dia- 
grams can be reproduced from descriptions, I have ascertained 
by trial, and that in many of the Smith-Blackburn experiments 
there was opportunity for signalling cannot be denied ; therefore 
it is quite possible that in this instance the percipient was told by 
his confederate what to draw. That mere watching is not 
enough to guard against possible deception by expert collusion ists 
is well known. This is emphatically illustrated by the slate- 
writing experiments by Mr. S. J. Davey, who, by conjuring, 
does very wonderful feats in that classic art. Ho obtained reports 
from a number of persons of what he had done, and these reports 
he has in part published in the Proceedings of the Psychical 
Society f together with comments to show how grossly inaccu- 
rate the reports usually are. Mr. Davey informs us that he does 
his tricks while the attention of the witness is turned from him. 
Yet Mr. A. Podmore states that he " was attentively regarding 
loth slates," but in reality there was an interval of two or three 
minutes during which his attention was called away. Mrs. 
Johnson writes, "we are all quite certain that the slates were 
never out of the hands of one or the other of us." So it goes on 
with a long succession of reports, all erroneous. At the close of 
his interesting paper Mr. Davey says : "In conclusion I may say 
that the results of my investigation as to the possibilities of con- 
juring in relation to ' psychography ' have been a revelation to 
myself, no less than to others. I am aware that in addition to 
the methods which I have employed for producing 'slate- 
writing' there are other methods, which I know to be 
conjuring, but which have not yet been shown to me ; and I 
should certainly not be convinced of the genuineness of spiritual- 
istic phenomena of this kind by any testimony such as I have seen 
recently published in great abundance, which presents so many 

•See Proceedings Psychical Society. Vol. I., p. 1. 
♦ Proceed. English, Soc. Psychical Research, Vol. III., p. 105. 
VOL. CLX. — NO. 459. 15 
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close analogies to the reports of my own conjuring perform- 
ances." 

Mr. Hodgson, in commenting on these experiments,* has 
pointed out that Mr. Davey's feats are so incredible, not one of 
the sitters having seen him write, that we should have to assume 
a spiritual or occult agency if we had to rely only on the reports 
of witnesses. Mankind are inattentive, careless, and forgetful to 
a degree we are just beginning to discover. Now, the applica- 
tion of these remarkable demonstrations of human untrustworthi- 
ness to the experiments on thought-transference is evident, but yet 
not evident enough to warn the English investigators. The most 
impressive tests of which we have accounts are those the value of 
which depends upon the attentive watchfulness of the investi- 
gators. Now, we have not only the proof from Mr; Davey that 
attention is not a really sufficient guard, and that essential inci- 
dents may be utterly unnoticed, but also the proof from the col- 
lapse of the Oreery case, that the English observers have been in- 
attentive and unobservant in precisely the manner Mr. Davey's 
slate-writing tests render probable. In relying to the extent 
they have done upon watching with sustained attention, the Eng- 
lish experimenters have again failed to come up to a scientific 
standard, and they leave fraud an open explanation for many of 
their results. 

The English committee have sought to strengthen their case 
by calculating the probabilities of a given result, which they 
make out one in a million or trillion or more of chances. They 
forget that when we say a thing is improbable — meaning there is 
only one chance out of a large number of its occurring — we really 
assert that it is certain to occur some time. In this mathematical 
sense Rien n'est stir que I'imprevu is an axiom. They forget 
also that the likelihood of an occurrence is estimated, not by the 
probability of a particular occurrence, but by the probable error 
of each observation. This is not the place for a lesson in mathe- 
matics, therefore it must suffice to merely allude to the fallacy of 
Mr. Gurney's estimate of the probabilities of thought-transfer- 
ence. 

Our American experiments have been absolutely negative, 
though many thousands of trials have been made. In one case 
there was an indication of possible mind-reading of numbers, but 
* Proceed. Soc. Psychical Research, Part XI., p. 381. 
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an analysis of the experiments enabled me to show that the guess- 
ing was the result of a number-habit,* not of thought-trans- 
ference. Professor Pickering's ingenious study f of certain as- 
tronomical observations, where thought-transference might have 
come in, gave a negative result likewise. 

After a thorough examination of the evidence adduced, I am 
brought to the conclusion that thought-transference, even as a 
hypothetical explanation, is a superfluous conception. It seems 
to me that the English committee have been seeking marvels and 
not the truth, and that they have found the marvel and not 
found the truth. Yet they deal with thought-transference as an 
established fact ! but, one may well ask, can a natural fact be 
established by wishes and enthusiasm? 

Having accepted thought-transference, the English authorities 
utilize it liberally to explain the appearances, known as phantasms 
now, and called apparitions and ghosts formerly. The fullest 
exposition is given to these views by Mr. Edmund Gurney in his 
bulky work on Phantasms of the Living, which is based on the 
material accumulated by the English Psychical Society. The 
majority of the material is formed by the stories of apparitions 
told by various persons, to confirm which an immense labor has 
been expended to secure corroborative evidence. This is pre- 
sented as fully as possible, and the author and his collaborators 
have evidently striven to be candid, and have worked earnestly. 
The stories are nearly all very simple ; a person perceives a figure 
of some individual with whom he is closely associated, usually by 
strong affection ; the person is startled, either by the mere sight of 
the figure or by its look, or sometimes by a remark or two the ap- 
parition makes ; in other cases merely the sound of the voice, 
generally making an appeal of some sort, is heard, and nothing is 
seen ; the vision is always brief and almost always purposeless ; 
frequently there is 6ome peculiarity about the disappearance of 
the figure, which demonstrates that it could not have been a cor- 
poreal being; finally in a great many cases the time of the ap- 
parition coincides more or less closely with the time of death of 
the person whom the phantasm resembles. 

There are two ways which a scientific man would naturally 
follow in studying the material presented in these stories, either 

* Proceed. American Soc. Psychical Research, Vol. I., p. 86. 
t Proceed. American Society Psychical Research, Vol. I., p. 35. 
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that of the psychologist or that of the ethnologist. Neither of 
these methods has been followed by Mr. Gurney and his col- 
leagues. The psychologist would at once tabulate the results ; 
determine the proportion of phantasms seen by men and women, 
their relation to the age of the percipient, the time of day, etc. 
He would have sought for every possible factor in the percipient's 
condition. I ventured to suggest to the late Mr. Gurney the im- 
portance of utilizing the material scientifically in such ways as 
have just been indicated, and was not a little surprised at his re- 
ply to the effect that this was not worth while, thought-transfer- 
ence being a demonstrated fact ! The ethnologist would have 
studied the ghost stories of the various races of mankind and 
sought to ascertain whether English stories are more than sur- 
vivals of the folk-lore and superstitions of ruder civilizations. In 
the proceedings of the American Society is a report showing that 
rudimentary superstitions still prevail to a great extent among 
educated New Englanders. That the stories in question are 
folk-lore survivals is, of course, a priori, the most prob- 
able explanation of their occurrence among ns, and until 
that theory is set aside there is no occasion to advance 
any other. The fact that the stories are individual and 
personal is entirely in accordance with their being myths as well, 
while the further fact that the stories present scarcely any variety 
save of name, date, and place, the incidents being very uniform, 
emphatically suggests myth stories. Belief fixes what may hap- 
pen in the way of marvel, something arouses the idea that the 
marvel is occurring, and inaccuracy of attention, of observation, 
and of memory completes the story to the proper scheme of the 
myth. The only way to effectively prove that the ethnologist's 
explanation of cotemporary phantasms is erroneous is to show 
that for other folk-lore stories, which are obviously untrue, there 
is no such evidence at all — and this has not been done. So far as 
I am aware the only attempt to do so is that of Mr. Gurney,* 
and his argument is, to my mind, worthless. He has studied 
through the literature of lycanthropy and like superstitions, and 
finds naturally no first-hand accounts. That conclusion is inter- 
esting, and corrects the false notion that there was more or less 
of such evidence ; but it has little bearing on the question in 
hand. If Mr. Gurney had shown that there was no evidence of 

* Phantasms of the Living, Vol. I., p. 172-185. 
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magic exerting effect on persons at a distance, or that there was 
no direct evidence of an astrological horoscope being fulfilled, he 
would have gained some defence for his position. Intelligent 
persons now believe that when magic worked or astrology was ver- 
ified, it was an apparent result, and not due to magic or astrologi- 
cal factors acting as true causes. Such confirmations as occurred 
were due to coincidence. If it were proved that such coinci- 
dences were very rare, then if the confirmations of the cotem- 
porary apparitions were proved to be much commoner, Mr. Griir- 
ney would have had a basis for his argument. It is the failure 
to meet the conditions of proof, which characterizes so much of 
the psychical research, appearing again. 

Common intellectual prudence obliges us to hold to the folk- 
lore explanation of modern psychical stories, so far as mere actual 
chance coincidence is insufficient. Nothing has yet set aside 
this explanation, which, on the contrary, is favored by the illu- 
sions of memory to which Professor Eoyce has called attention. 
We must decline to accept thought-transference as probable, 
much less as proven, and it is at once unjustifiable and unneces- 
sary to employ it to explain the phantasms of the dying, which 
appear to distant friends, by assuming that the dying man trans- 
fers the thought of himself to another's mind at a great distance. 

Psychical research has not demonstrated either' telepathy or 
the reality of ghosts. It has not raised them even to the rank of 
respectable hypotheses. I have devoted much time to these prob- 
lems, for if the views advanced were correct their importance 
could not be overestimated. At first the weakness of the proof 
was not known. Now that the conclusions have become negative, 
I still do not regret the time spent in a vain search, for the mere 
recognition of error clears the way for truth. 

The theosophical and psychical movements are akin in their 
origin, their development, and their failure : in their origin, 
because they were born from the love of the supernatural and the 
hope of discovering occult human faculties ; in their development, 
because they grew outside the pale of strict scientific inquiry ; 
and in their failure, because their conclusions are barren. They 
are far asunder in rank, for the theosophical movement lived on 
folly and imposture, while the psychical research movement lived 
on earnestness and honorable effort. 

The failure of psychical research should teach us a profound 
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lesson — the lesson that literary training sets limits to the facul- 
ties. The leaders of the Psychical Society are literary men, and 
have shown that, though they excel in literature, they have not 
the training to carry out a difficult scientific investigation. It is 
one thing to study books, but it is an utterly different thing to 
study nature. It is the difference between studying a tombstone 
and a living hero. Nature hides her facts in labyrinths of 
details ; she is secretive and shrouds herself in mysteries. One 
who is accustomed to turn to a book and easily consult the 
desired page, cannot readily understand the precautions which 
are requisite to approach an unknown fact of nature Years of 
special training are necessary to acquire the rudiments of this art. 
Of the qualities which those who investigate nature must possess, 
almost the first is humility, the willingness to accept what we 
find, without insisting on finding what we seek. Utter self- 
renunciation, when in the presence of a fact, is the first necessity 
of scientific investigation. In psychical research, as it exists 
to-day, we miss this trait, and in its place we find the pride of 
established convictions. 

Ohables Sedgwick Minot. 



